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The game of politics is full of surprises. The
Belgians hated the Dutch language, the Dutch taxes,
the Dutch press laws, the Dutch debt, the Dutch
religion, but in a long course of political agitation did
not directly contemplate a disruption of the Union.
A full measure of administrative autonomy would have
stanched their wounds and silenced their cries. They
had grown wealthy under the rule of King William
and were not blind to the material advantages which
flowed from their connexion with a prosperous colonial
power. There were socialists and republicans in
Belgium as there were socialists and republicans in aU
the great artisan populations of Western Europe, but
as yet their influence was inconsiderable. Nobody
seriously proposed to overturn the monarchy or
argued that the hereditary principle was necessarily
inconsistent with the welfare or freedom of a progres-
sive people. The King, indeed, was far fallen in public
esteem, but the heir to the throne was popular and in
the opinion of capable observers a few moderate con-
cessions would even at the eleventh hour have saved
the Belgian provinces for the House of Orange. These
concessions were not made. The news of the Paris
Revolution gave the signal for an outbreak in the
Belgian Capital. The Government piled blunder upon
blunder. A street tumult grew into a revolution.
The moderate men fell into the background, the
extreme men came to the front, and in less than six
weeks after the first token of disorder (October 4,
1830), a provisional government in Brussels declared
the Belgian provinces to be an independent State,
and summoned a National Congress to give it a
constitution.5

In   the   memorable   debate   which   ensued,   the